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can be established between two of the following: Jerome, the Scholia Danielis, 
Servius, and Pseudoasconius, there Lammert believes we are to see the 
influence of Donatus, whose store of knowledge these writers reproduce in 
different ways, the commentators by copying his books and Jerome by 
reminiscences of his instruction. In the Scholia Danielis this influence of 
Donatus is most clearly seen, far more so, if we may judge from the likenesses 
in Jerome, than in Servius or Pseudoasconius. 

In such an argument as this critics will always differ as to the significance 
of individual resemblances, as, for example, in the instances cited above. 
Yet these are difficulties of detail rather than of principle, and over against 
a few unconvincing parallelisms must be set the combined weight of many 
that are cogent, so that there results from Lammert's study the recovery, not 
of the form, but yet of the substance of many interesting passages from the 
work of Donatus. The arrangement of the article is clear and methodical, 
and the understanding of its plan is aided by an excellent table of contents 
which similar works might well imitate. 

Arthue Stanley Pease 

University op Illinois 



Die Umschrift der dlteren griechischen Literatur in das ionische Alpha- 
bet. Von Rudolf Herzog. Programm zur Rektoratsfeier der 
Universitat Basel, 1912. Leipzig: Weicher. M. 3. 

This interesting pamphlet will be a revelation to those who have hitherto 
taken merely casual notice, in scholia or in the writings of Wilamowitz, 
Ludwich, and Cauer, of the corruptions which the transcription of our texts 
from the epichoric or the Old-Attic alphabets into the Ionic alphabet of the 
fourth century has caused in the tradition of classical authors. In a hun- 
dred pages Herzog has arrayed the scattered evidence that shows how ol 
/jLeraypaxj/avTes (why -ypml/dfuvoi ?) must have been responsible for readings 
not intended by the authors. Changes occur not merely through the well- 
known confusion of e and o sounds — the commonest source of error — but also 
through false separation of words, gemination of consonants, mistaken use 
of paragogic v, especially in cases where elision was intended but not ortho- 
graphically represented, and through assimilation. 

Having established the fact of transcription, which nobody would have 
needed to prove had not certain critics denied its importance, Herzog applies 
his method to selected examples from the poets, from Homer to Aristophanes. 
The results are especially instructive in Pindar's case; and all the authors 
show, what Wilamowitz maintained even before the papyrus finds of the 
last twenty years made it certain, that the crucial period for the tradition 
of the texts lies in antiquity, not in the Middle Ages. 

It is possible that negative results confirming Herzog might be obtained 
by an examination of the text of authors after the Euclidean period, in order 
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to prove beyond cavil that the corruptions attributed to transcription are 
correctly explained. Meantime, the clearly and cautiously written mono- 
graph may be recommended to the careful study of beginners in our seminars. 

Charles Burton Gulick 
Harvard University 



M . Tulli Ciceronis ad M. Brutum et M. Bruti ad M. Tullium Ciceronem 
Epistularum Liber Nonus. Recensuit H. Sjogren. Gotoburgi : 
Eranos' Forlag (Lipsiae: Harrassowitz), 1910. 

By a regrettable delay in the editorial office, notice of this slender but 
important volume has been deferred until the present time, when a belated 
and apologetic welcome is more in order than a detailed examination. 

Not so very long ago a justly distinguished editor of Cicero's correspond- 
ence did not shrink from saying, "Baiter is a scholar of high eminence, and 
of his valuable contributions to the knowledge of the letters by far the most 
important undoubtedly is this — he has rendered superfluous any other col- 
lation of the mss which are the sources of our knowledge If 

every editor who does not reproduce the text of Baiter must have himself 
collated the mss, then the work of Baiter has been thrown away. Scientific 
facts once ascertained do not call for repeated verification at the hands of 
each successive inquirer: why should not a collation once satisfactorily exe- 
cuted be regarded as final for the purposes of future editors? I conceive 
that an editor of the letters should accept without question the record which 
Baiter has given of the readings of M and the other mss of the letters," etc. 
Unfortunately too many other students have been quite content also to spare 
themselves much operant et oleum by following in the path of the superb 
insouciance just quoted (there have been one or two praiseworthy exceptions). 
The result has been that up to the present time general uncertainty has pre- 
vailed about the testimony of the MSS on many critical points in the letters 
to Atticus, Quintus, and Brutus especially, though there has been plenty of 
brilliant conjectural coruscation. Fireworks are indeed more illuminating in 
darkness than in daylight. 

Fortunately Mr. Sjogren has not disdained the long, strenuous, and 
often dull labor of making new collations of a considerable number of MSS, 
instead of relying upon the reports of earlier days. How much we owe to 
Mr. Sjogren in comparison with Baiter in even the one matter of the colla- 
tion of M, an inspection of their reports of readings in almost any single 
letter will plainly indicate. An untimely fate swept away C. A. Lehmann, 
from whom much had been hoped, but Mr. Sjogren promises to be a valiant 
and perhaps a better substitute for him. Since the appearance of his 
Commentationes Tullianae in 1910, in which he lucidly and convincingly 
demonstrated his general principles of criticism, and elucidated a consider- 



